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apparent elevation to the walls 'which it 
supports. The grottoes themselves are 
agreeable objects seen near, because they 
give an impression of coolness to the eye ; 
and they echo all sounds with great melody ; 
small streams are often conducted through 
them, occasioning slight bruises by their 
motion. Then the statue and the urn are 
graceful in their outline, classical in their 
meaning, and correct in their position, for 
where could they be more appropriate 
than here-; the one ministering to memory, 
and the other to mourning. The. terraces 
themselves are x dignified in their character 
(a necessary effect, as we saw above), and 
even the formal rows of trees are right in 
this climate, for a peculiar, reason. Effect 
is always to be considered, in Italy, as if 
the sun were always to shine, for it does 
nine days out of ten. Now the shadows 
of foliage regularly disposed, fall with a 
grace which it is impossible to describe, 
running up and down across the marble 
steps, and casting alternate statues into 
darkness; and chequering the white walls 
with a " method in their madness," altoge- 
ther unattainable by loose grouping of 
trees ; and, therefore, for the sake of this 
kind of shade, to which the eye, as well as 
the feeling, is attracted, the long rows of 
cypresses or orange trees is allowable. 
But there is a still more important reason 
for it, of a directly contrary nature to that 
which its formality would seem to require. 
In all beautiful designs of exterior descent, 
a certain regularity is necessary ; the lines 
should be graceful, but they must balance 
each other, slope answering slope, statue to 
statue. Now this mathematical regularity 
would hurt the eye excessively in the 
midst of scenes of natural grace, were it 
executed in bare stone ; but, if we make 
part of the design itself foliage, and put in 
touches of regular shade, alternating with 
the stone, whose distances and darknesses 
are as mathematically limited as the rest 
of the grouping, but whose nature is 
changeful, and varied in individual forms, 
we have obtained a link between Nature 
and Art, a step of transition leading .the 
feelings gradually from the beauty of regu- 
larity to that of freedom. And this effect 
would not be obtained, as might ,at first 
appear, by intermingling trees of different 
kinds, at irregular distances, or wherever 
they chose to grow ; for then the design 
and the foliage would be instantly separated 
by the eye, the symmetry of the one would 
be interrupted, the grace of the other lost ; 
the nobility of the design would not be 
seen, but its formality would be' felt ; and 
the wildness of the trees Would be inju- 
rious, because it would be felt to be out of 
place. On principles of composition, there- 
fore, the regular disposition of decorative 
foliage is right, when such foliage is mixed 
with architecture ; but it requires great 
taste, and long study, to design this dispo- 
sition properly. Trees of dark leaf and 
little color should be invariably used, for 
they are to be considered, it must be 
remembered, rather as free touches of 
shade, than as trees. Take, for instance, 
the most simple bit of design, such as the 
hollow balustrade, and suppose that it is 
found to look cold or raw, when executed, 
and to want depth. Then put small pots, 
with any dark shrub, the darker the better, 
at fixed places behind them, at the same dis- 
tance as the balustrades, or between every 



two or three, and keep them cut down to 
a certain height, and we have immediate 
depth and increased ease, with undiminish- 
ed tsyminetry. But the great difficulty is 
to. keep the thing within proper limits, 
since too much of it will lead to paltriness, 
as is the case in a slight degree in Isola 
Bella, on Lago Maggiore ; and riot to let it 
run into small details ; for be it remember- 
ed, that it is only in this majesty of Art, 
in its large and general effects, that this 
regulation is allowable ; nothing but variety 
should be studied in detail, and, therefore, 
there can be no barbarism greater than the 
lozenge borders and beds of the Erench 
garden. 

The scenery around must be naturally 
rich, that its variety of line may relieve the 
slight stiffness of the architecture itself; 
and the climate must always be considered ; 
for, as we saw, the chief beauty of these 
flights of steps depends upon the presence 
of the sun ; and, if they are to be in shade 
half the year, the dark trees will only 
make them gloomy, the grass will grow be- 
tween the stones of the steps, black weeds 
will flicker from the pedestals, damp mosses 
discolor the statues and urns, and the whole 
will become one incongruous ruin, one 
ridiculous decay. Besides, the very dignity 
of its character, even could.it be kept in 
proper order, would be out of place in any 
country but Italy. Busts of Virgil or Ari- 
osto would look astonished in an English 
snow-storm ; statues of Apollo and Diana 
would be no more divine, where the laurels 
of the one would be weak, and the crescent 
of the other* would never gleam in" pure 
moonlight. The whole glory of the de- 
sign consists in its unison with the dignity 
of the landscape, and with the classical tone 
of the country. Take it away from its 
concomitant circumstances, and, instead of 
conducting the eye to it by a series of lofty 
and dreamy impressions, bring it through 
green lanes, or over copse-covered crags,' 
as would be the case in England, and the 
whole system becomes utterly and abso- 
lutely absurd, ugly in outline, Worse than 
useless in application, unmeaning in de- 
sign, and incongruous in association. It 
seems, then, that in the approach to the 
Italian villa, we have discovered great na- 
tionality and great beauty, which was more 
than we could have expected, bnt a beauty 
utterly untransferable from its own settled 
habitation. In our next paper we shall 
proceed to the building itself, which will 
not detain its long, as it is generally simple 
in its design, and take a general view of 
villa architecture over Italy. "We have be- 
stowed considerable attention on this style 
of garden architecture, because it has been 
much observed by persons of high autho- 
rity, and general good taste, who forget, in 
their love of grace and ideal beauty, the 
connection with surrounding circumstances 
so manifest even in its formality. Eustace, 
we think, is one of these ; and, although it 
is an error of a kind he is perpetually com- 
mitting, he is so far right, that this man- 
nerism is frequently carried into excess 
even in its own peculiar domain, then be- 
coming disagreeable, and is always a dan- 
gerous style in inexperienced hands. We 
think, however, paradoxical as the opinion 
may appear, that every one who is a true 
lover of Nature, and has been bred in her 
wild school, will be an admirer of this symr 
metrical designing, in its place; and will 



feel, as often as he contemplates it, that 
the united effect of the wide and noble 
steps, with the pure water dashing over 
them like heated crystal, the long shadows 
of the cypress groves, the golden leaves 
and glorious light of blossom of the glan<> 
ing aloes, the pale statues gleaming along, 
the heights in their everlasting death in 
life, their motionless brows looking dowif 
for ever on the loveliness in which fneir 
beings once dwelt, marble forms of more 
than mortal grace lightening along the- 
green arcades, amidst dark, cpol grottpes, 
full of the voice, of dashing waters, and -of • 
the breath of myrtle blossoms, witi- -the 
blue of the deep lake and the distant preci- 
pice mingling at every opening with the 
eternal shows glowing in their noontide 
silence, is one not unw orthy of Italy's mosjt 
noble remembrances. 



; PERCEPTION OF UKE1TESS.- 

The following letter was copied for publication in th> 
Art-Union Bulletin, but did not appear there, owing to 
the discontinuance of that periodical. We are:indebted 
to a friend for it, and give it in Tbb Crayon for the inter- 
est it possesses in connection with the subject, as-well as 
that belonging to the name of its distinguished author.— 
Eds. Ceatos. ' 



To- 



Flobhhcs, Jan. IS, 1851.; 



My Dear. Sib:— In your kind and' very 
interesting letter from Turin you quote; a 
question put, arid answered as a fact,, by 
some professor (I forget who), namely.: 
""Why is it that a wife is a poor judge of. 
her husband's portrait ?" And you ask me 
to give yon. in writing, my reasons for 3er 
daring, thatii is a fact that a wife is almost 
always the 'eery, best judge of her husband's 
portrait. The reasons are as follows.: ."■-'../ 

A wife who loves her husband sees in- 
stantly the slightest change in his expresr, 
sion. She knows by his looks if he is well 
or ill, good-natured or angry, She.-per-r 
ceives almost his every thought, and all 
this by the changes of his . countenance^ 
His manner, to be sure, .assists ; his expres- 
sion, whatever it may be", but trie face for 
the most part reveals to her. the action '.. 6i, 
his mind, and the state, of jbisbodfly feel- 
ings. Now if the wife cari .discern 'witK 
such nicety, by the changes ^rbm f%6 tia-_ 
bitnal expression of her hnsband's; features j 
how he feels arid thinks, surely slie of -all' 
others, ought to be the best' judge of ,t)ie 
likeness of those features., . If thelikeness is 
perfect she sees him in it; if iriiperfect, she. 
does not see him in it ; she never saw-hirii 
so; it is not familiar to her; it is not in 
the mirror of her soul, and. her love rejects 
it as foreign and unknown.. ..This: '^s,,,my. 1 
argument, arid my experience prove? its' 
truth. ' :.-'- 

I have made mariy busts of husbands and 
their wives too, arid.haye always found 
them the last to be satisfied with- each 
other's likeness.- Their criticisms.' , ,n'aye; 
usually followed in the progress of my *fork' 
to the end, while others have been' satisfied 
long' beforeV ' AcqtuMhtarice 9 ' and friends.: 
have said, "you can do no more to it,,itia< ' 
as like as it can be," &c, but husbands 3nd 
wives have said, " No it is not right yet,, it 
is not the right expression." They might 
not have said where it was wrong,: but they 
felt that sorriethirig was not famttwr to 
them. ; . 

A picture or a bust should reflect, like a 
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mirror, the very image of its original, and, 
if it does that, the husband or the wife is 
sore to he satisfied ; if it does not, others 
may be, but they never can be. The ques- 
tion, then, is, why do others discover a 
likeness that the wife cannot perceive? I 
will answer this question by asking another 
question. How is it that parents rarely dis- 
cover the resemblance which their children 
bear to themselves, and to one another? 
Everybody else may perceive very strong 
resemblances, but the parents cannot. 
"Why ? — because the parents are familiar 
with all the minute peculiarities and differ- 
ences - strangers only see the generals : to a 
stranger, a flock of sheep are all alike — to 
the shepherd, no two are alike: to a 
stranger, the likeness of an individual sheep 
would be the likeness of every one in the 
flock, but the shepherd would select the 
sheep represented, if the likeness was good, 
tut not otherwise; and so it is with fami- 
lies, there is a family resemblance perceived 
by strangers, but not perceived by the 
family. Let the father be represented 
faithfully, and the wife and children will 
see him, and him only, in it; but the 
stranger will perceive, perhaps, something 
of the whole family in his likeness. The 
stranger, as it were, stands at a distance, 
where he perceives the general outlines ; 
the relative stands too near for this — he 
sees only the details, comparatively. 

It is often said, that some portraits are 
easy to paint, and some difficult ; and it is 
presumed that very marked features are the 
easiest, but I have found all alike difficult. 

It is true that a resemblance may soon be 
produced in a case of marked features ; but 
a resemblance is not always a likeness. A 
child may draw a resemblance to a horse, a 
cat, an elephant, but can he portray the 
likeness of two individual dogs, cats, or 
elephants ? Now, there are men so distin- 
guished by very marked features from all 
other men, that they seem to belong to 
almost distinct races, and such men offer 
opportunities for easy portraits. The most 
inferior artists can produce resemblances 
of such men ; everybody will say at once, 
this is meant for General Jackson, General 
■Washington, or, perhaps, Dr. Franklin — 
and yet the same degree of resemblance to 
some one whose features are not very pecu- 
liar would not be recognized by any one. 

To conclude, I will add, that no wife who 
loves her husband, will ever fail to perceive 
a faithful likeness of him, however old and 
ugly it may appear; and that the artist 
who' can faithfully represent an easy 
likeness, can always, with as good an op- 
portunity, represent equally well, to a wife, 
a husband, or anybody else a difficult one. 
Yours, most truly, 

Hibam Powers. 



When a powerful and enlightened continental 
monarch, who reigned some centuries ago, saw 
his courtiers smile at an act of condescension he 
had just performed towards a great artist, he 

rebuked them in some such terms aa these : " I 

could easily make a hundred nobles such as you, 
but not one painter like him who stands among 
us.'? 

A teue connoisseur is more rare than a good 
artist. His skill is the result of indirect appli- 
cation : it is acquired amidst other pursuits and 
divides the attention with other objects; the 
means of attaining it fall to the lot of few ; and 
still fewer practipe it successfully. — Lanzi. 



LECTTJBES 0» PAINTING, 

BY PEOF. HAET, R.A. 
LECTURE HI. 

The earliest disciples of the Christian Church 
sought refuge from Roman intolerance and per- 
secution for the performance of Divine worship 
according to the tenets of the new religion, and 
for the means of providing with a lasting rest- 
ing-place the remains of those who had paid the 
price of their sincerity with their lives— either in 
the fastnesses of the subterranean passage or in 
the abandoned excavations of the quarry. These 
they made temples for worship, sepulchres for 
the dead, and asylums for the living. Whether 
as the secret conventicle in which the zealous 
were stealthily to assemble for the celebration of 
their religious rites, or as a receptacle for the 
bone3 of martyred men, the walls of these exca- 
vations were soon selected as the media on 
which to give the earliest utterance of the ex- 
pressions of their faith. The Etrurian idea was 
caught and applied. The revelation of many of 
the mysteries and parables set forth on the walls 
of the funeral chamber corresponding in no mean 
degree with Pagan ideas, and developing no in- 
considerable influence of classic .types, will on 
examination cease to surprise us. 

When the pictorial appliance was sought, it 
is easy to understand that the impressions with 
which the artistic mind had now been stored — 
from Pagan building and Pagan statue — would 
apply the classic taste to the development of 
the piotured form on the stuccoed wall. 

It has been observed with much justice, 
" that the early Christian artists in seeking for 
models, had thrown a parting glance on the 
master-works of antiquity, and had for the last 
time been guided by the genius of ApeUes." No 
one who has looked at M. Ferret's volume on the 
Catacombs can withhold his assent to this ob- 
servation. 

In this way we are able to account for the 
expression of the Christian sentiment by the 
adoption of the heathen form. The artists were 
compelled to employ an old language, because 
the new religion then struggling to give utter- 
ance to its ideas had neither the power, the 
means, nor the time to create a new style for its 
accomplishment. The force of necessity com- 
pelled the adoption of the Pagan form ; and this 
may be considered as among the most conclusive 
proofs of the antiquity of the paintings in the 
Catacombs. The classic taste that pervades the 
general character of the designs reveal many 
varieties of form and condition. It distinguishes 
between the impassioned oratory conveyed in 
the simple yet earnest attitudes of the female 
saints, and between the dignity of manhood or 
the beauty of youth displayed in the several 
versions of the favorite subject — the Good Shep- 
herd ; it also discriminates between the sym- 
bolic or emblematic presentments of Noah send- 
ing forth the Dove — the Three Holy Children in 
the Fiery Furnace — Daniel in the Lions' Den — 
or the figure of Moses striking the Rock. A su- 
perb example of the last-named subject, which 
is in the Cemetery of Sta. Agnes, had it been 
discovered before the time of Raffaelle, might 
have subjected the Divine Painter to the suspi- 
cion of deriving inspiration from it for the Mo- 
ses in his own series in the Loggie. The cor- 
respondence is here even stronger than in that 
figure to which Massaccio is believed to have 
lent no mean influence ; while others bear no 
slight resemblance to the sweet, spiritual, single 
figures of the school of Memrai, or the more 
chastened personifications of Fra Beato himself. 
* * * * * 

That the artist should be a pious and worthy 
man was an opinion entertained by many who 
believed that to ensure success in the representa- 
tion of sacred themes they should be executed 
by ecclesiastics and holy men. The same views 
were expressed to me by Overbeck at Rome in 



1842 ; and that distinguished painter even went 
so far as to state his belief that Art was pro- 
faned when employed on any but a religious 
subject. 

* * » » • 

Whether Christian worship or feeling neces- 
sarily required or felt indispensable to it, the 
absolute and sensible representation of religious 
objects was, I believe, held by many to be a 
consideration of individual sense of devotion. 
Authority at length, in the seventh century, in- 
terfered, and the Council of Constantinople was 
obliged to correct the abuse of Allegory, in order, 
we are informed, to give, a check where the 
representation of Christ was concerned — a sub- 
ject on which it was thought the Greek mind 
would endlessly refine. " It is worthy of re- 
mark," says M. B,io, "that the Fathers of the 
Council were not less orthodox on the subject of 
Art than in other respects." The students of 
this institution will do well to reflect on the 
remark of this Council, that " they wished 
Grace to be united with Truth." Had this 
Council consisted of professional artists, it could 
not have propounded a sounder principle. 
***** 

The political and religious events of the age 
soon wrought their impress on the arts through 
the agencies supplied by some of the newly es- 
tablished religious orders. Of these, the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican were most conspicuous. 
It is remarkable that these orders, distinguished 
for such opposite views and habits, should have 
furnished occupation to two men whose natures 
at first sight appear so much in contrast with 
the themes which they were called upon to exe- 
cute. 

Giotto, the active-minded student, so power- 
ful in the enunciation of truth of dramatic ac- 
tion, strength of passion, and vigor of color, had 
to treat the acts and contemplative character of 
the poor and humble St. Francis. 

The spiritual, pathetic, quiet, .unobtrusive 
Angelico engaged himself in the illustration of 
the restless, impassioned, declamatory nature 
of St. Dominic. 

This apparent inconsistency between the na- 
ture of the artist and the theme on which he 
was engaged will be better understood on re- 
flection, when we must acknowledge that a tran- 
quil current of common sense in accordance 
with the known history of St. Francis, pervades 
the demonstrative capacity of Giotto ; while the 
declamatory vocation of the Dominican order 
found its sympathetic representation in those 
burning, breathing, expressions, and in that 
strength of the pathetic sense, which distinguish 
the various personages in the eloquent pictures 
of the Dominican-monk painter, Fra Angelico. 
***** 

Of the various religious orders, the Dominican 
has probably furnished the largest number of 
artists. This was an order consisting chiefly 
of men sprung from the upper classes of society, 
and endowed with superior intelligence. From 
their ranks have proceeded painters, sculptors, 
and architects, who lent their aid in the pio- 
duction of many most useful and permanent 
works, not merely in Italy, but in other coun- 
tries ; and the number of these artists is so con- 
siderable that the well-known work of Marchese 
is exclusively devoted to the record of their la- 
bors. With these, Art was, as I have said, a 
religious exercise. The intervals between the 
services of the chapel were occupied by the 
monk in the pursuit of his Art-studies, the illu- 
mination of his service-book, the design for a 
basilica, baptistery, or bridge, or the composi- 
tion of an antiphonal ; and when he returned 
from singing the mass in the choir of his own 
church, it was but to resume his occupation on 
the picture or the illuminated service-book 
which was to assist in its enrichment. His 
faith stimulated him in its production, for it 
was the main object that impelled him to the 
exercise of his powers. His professional was 



